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"I conscientiously believe that under no Government whatever, Hindu or Mohommedan, professing to be actuated by laws was any system so subversive of the prosperity of the people at large as that which has marked our administration. . . .
"Although we have everywhere confessed that the heavy pressure of taxation was the most cruel injury they sustained, we have in no instance alleviated that pressure. So far from it, we have applied a false measure for fixing the impost, that of money instead of produce; we have pretended to abolish minor taxes on other classes, but we have laid the amount on the landholder; and by minute scrutiny into every individual's concerns, have, under the plea of justice to ourselves, in many instances deprived the cultivators of the means they enjoyed of paying the heavy taxes from which they sought relief under us, till by rigid exactions we have increased our own revenue and reduced the people to the condition of mere labourers. This is the professed maxim of our rule, the certain and inevitable result of taking the whole surplus profit of land. . . .
"Having assumed that the Government is the sole landlord, it (the present Government) considers the land to be the most profitable source of all revenue; it employs a host of public servants to superintend the cultivator; and it professes to take all the profit A Land-Tax like that which now exists in India, professing to absorb the whole of the landlord's rent, was never known under any Government in Europe or Asia."
The results of the settlements in the Bombay Presidency in 1824-28 are thus stated in the official language of the Bombay Administration Report of 1872-73 (page 41) :
"From the outset it was found impossible to collect anything approaching to the full revenue. In some districts not one-half could be realised. Things now went rapidly from bad to worse. Every year brought its addition to the accumulated arrears of revenue, and the necessity for remission or modification of rates* . . . Every effort, lawful and unlawful, was made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who were subjected to torture, in some instances, cruel and revolting beyond all description, if they would not or could not yield what was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes, and fled into the neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation, and in some districts no more than a third of the cultivable area remained in occupation."
It is no wonder that the system had to be abandoned and was replaced by another inaugurated by the joint report of Messrs Goldsmid, Wingate and Davidson in 1847, which established the principle of the separate assessment of each field as distinguished from a holding or a village, for a fixed term of 30